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ABSTRACT 

In order to examine current institutional programning 
for the hi^h achievement student, questionnaires were sent- to 225 
comnunity colleges accredited by the North Central Ass.ociation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The survey considered the basic 
concerns cif honors prograoming--organi-zat ioTi, operations, staffing, 
student selection^ financial support, and evaluation. Seventy-eight 
percent of the institutions responded., revealing that about 10 
percent (25 institutions) have operationally-defined honors prograns, 
and that nearly 50 percent (82 institutions) have some sort of . 
'provision for superior stud^ents. Honors programs occur most 
f.regijently in rural community colleges, and least frequently in 
newer, nontr aditional suburban colleges. The administration of honors 
programs is usually through the academic affaij-s^ rather t;ban the 
student affairs sector of the college. Although institutions 
reporting h^ors activity indicate a yearly average of four honors 
class sections, many institutions report "independent study" as an 
honors option. Honors enrollments are generally tallied by 
instructional dep-ar tments , with a yearly mean enrollment of ^5. 
(NHM) 
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HONORS IN NORTH CENTRAL 

ASSOCIATION COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

John Franklin White, Ph.D^ 
Chairman, Division of Liberal Arts 
William Rainey Harper College 



'During the winter of 1974-75 William Rainey Harper College 

undertook/ a study of community colleges accredifed by^the North 

Central dissociation in order to examine current "honors" activity^, 

/ ^ 
and to identify current institutional concerns for 'the high- 

achievement or superior student. 

/uestiontiaires were sent to 225 institutions and 78% oi^.theSe 

/ ' 

insti/tutions responded. The survey considered,' the basic ooncerns 
of Honors programming for the .superior student^ namely organization , 
op^^rations , staffing , student selection , tinajicial suppart , and 
evaluation , Results of the survey reveal abibut 1D% of /?JCA aff'iliated 
/cominunity colleges (25 institutions) have operationalllA^-def ined 
programs for honors, and that nearly 50% o£ the institutions 
responding (82 institutions) have provisions of one ^ort or another 
for meeting the learning needs of siiperior students, 
TYPE OF institution ' • 

The survey indicates that honors programs occJr most frequently 
in c6mmunity colleges which identify th^mse^ves as/ "rural". "Urbah" 
inst'itutions , ^ or city^centered colleges', -also indi/cate programs 
have been developed for superior stude^/its. "Subufban" colleges 
indicate little actual formal programming, but ^r^ quick to point^ 
out t^iat bpportupi^ties exist for gifted studan^t^. The reasons for 
these differences among the various types of cormrunity colleges 
are open to speculation. Rural schools have ti^|caliy and 
/ traditionally faced a liberal arts charge, and fc^ol it necessary 



to provide, however small, opportunities for the 



fev/ superior 
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students on campus. Such colleges are often geographically 

1 » 

isolated, and the lack of nearby public or private institutions 

often necessitat^es this role. In the case' of suburban colleges, 

.t 

the small, amount of programming may stem from a variety of factors, 
but two possibilities emerge: ^ 

(1) 'Suburban communi1:y .colleges are relatively new on the 
national scene, and by necessity must continue to carry the strong 
developmental or remedial charge provided at inception. This 
emphasis has resulted in a clouding of the rationale which can be 
made for serving the needs of superior stJdents. 

t2) Satisfactory socio-economic conditions of suburban 
students, combine with the high availability of adjacent senior 
institutions to allow many academically s-uperior students to spend 
less time at community colleges ar&J to decrease the necessity for 
formal programming in junior institutions. ^ 

One positive factor emerges' froi;;^ the data on suburban and 
urba^/i institutions, however, and that is that institutions which 
have &»i<perienced a large inci'ease in enrollments in the p^st 
several years have also experienced a demand from studeii^ts and 
teachers for programs to serve the "other end" of the educational 
spectrum. 

As might be expected, community college hanors options appear 
more frequently at "commuter" rather than "residential" institutions. 
This is not surpri^ir;g since American community colleges are n^ore 
typically of the commuter type. There are obvious operational 
rami f ications irl the planning of honors activities which are^ 
" residGnce-oi/iented. " ^ 

J ' • 

Institutions involved in honors typicjally observe a semrster 
rather tha^ a quarteji^ ^calendar system. "^The reason appears to be 
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that more traditional institutions retain the semester schedule, 
and as discussed, it is the traditional type of junior college 
that )tas maintained honors options over the years. 

adm/nistratiqn 

^The study reveals the administration of honors programs is 
usually found in the academii: affairs rather than the student 
affairs sector of the community college. Although there are a few 
administrators identifred as "director of honors," most heads of 
honors activities aire academic deans. Several institutions report 
that division chairmen ancJ/or appropriate instruct \on^l faculty 
provide necessary leadersl}ip. What appears significant in any 
consideration ofv honors program administration is that mos^t colleges 
exhibit a. wealth of diversified high achievement opportunities, and 
rarely are these all placed under the guidance or direction of one 
person. The result is a problem in administrative control in any 
except the most basic honors options. At the same time, however, 
most honors directors strongly encourage the development *f options 
throughout (i.e. in all sectors of their college^) even though it 
may mean that opportunities may ultimately only be listed on a 
brochure, and that the director may not have actual administrative 
jcontrol. The few exceptions to the "academic affairs" location of 
honors programs in community colleges include assignnfents in student 
personnel services and counseling centers. This no doubt owes to 
.the te'sting and counseling activities that often accompany honors 
programming. In the sam* Way, "student affairs" also ^ets the nod 
when honors promotion or publicity is seen in the context ^of other 
traditional student activities, from drama qtoups to athletics and* 
pom--pon girls. 
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The titles of established^programs reveal both the traditional 
as well as the more innovative viet^/ of honors options. One things- 
sure is that no title is ever detailed enough to suggest the usual 
set of opportunities provided. Designations appearing in community 
colleges provide some insight into variety and direction: 

Academic Excellence; Advanced Placement; Dean* s Scholars Programs; 

Honors English; Reading; Discovery and Challenge ; Independent Study; 

Honors Seminar, 
PARTICIPANTS 

Institutions involved in honors programming report an overall 
enrollTnent mean or average sfudent age of 26 years. The average 
age of students involved in honors options in these schools was 
slightly less- than 24 years. These findings should be significant 
to senio'r institutions and those with well-developed honors options. 
As senior and receiving institutions, they often welcome the 
transfer student to upper division honors programs. With honors 
opportunities for an older group of students, community colleges, 
demonstrate still another difference between themselves and 
senior institutions. Pro3ected community college directions Yy^Ld 
the exciting prospect of new honors programs serving new op 

\..^ 

heretofore unidentified learning audiences. Little has been under- 
taken or written about the honors or high achievement learning 
needs- of s^ior citizens, returning women students, aSult and 
continuing- education learners, but the promise is clear. Whate^^er 
"honors" directions are developed for those and other audiences, 
they will probably i:esemble the more traditional programs for transfer 
student3 as well as those often newer programs , for caj^eer or 
vocatvonal-technical students . 
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INSTRUCTION 

Institutions reporting honors activity reveal a yearly av^age 

of four honors cla$s sections (specific class sections held for 

students admitted on a selective basis) , with a range among insti- 

ft 

tutions of one to seven per term, v^ether on a quarter or semester 
basis. Overall, however, provisions for independent study also play 
an important role in increasing the number of available honors 
al|:ernat 1 ves . Many institutions which do not report formal class 
or sectiop arrangements, do report "independent study" as an honors 
option, and this system is more frequently listed than any other 
type of approach. Other alternatives listed in order of greatest 
frequency include the following: 

Conferences and Tutorials ; Honors CoUoquia; Invited Speakers; ^ 
. Starred or Designated Courses; Intern/Extern Programs, 
FACULTY WORK LOAD 

Problems in computing faculty work loads in honors situations 
centered on the number of students supervised and the amount of time 
utilized with each stu(^entr. Problems in student evaluation were 
also evident, as well as in equating honors teaching assignments with 
regular teaching loads. Most institutions do not differentiate 
between regular |nd honors teaching assignments because most 
instructors assume honors tasks on a voluntary ba$i3. There is 
little evidence Of community college instructors being given 
"released time" or reduced teaching loads for working with honors 
students^ * • ^ 

TRANSFE R AND CAREER PROGRAMS 

\^ 

Honors programming exists more for transfer students rathor 
/ 

than cart'cr or "terminal [)ro(jram" students. In fhis instanre, 
honors programs in stumor i ns t i t ut i (^ns seem to \)v mrxlrls for 
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community, college honors options and this probably owes to the 
fact that program^ have traditionally existed in a transfer context. 
One may only speculate on the gr'eat potential for honors development 
in the career or terminal program areas because little has been 
written about program opportunities in this area. The clear 
realization that has been brought home to many community college 
teachers and officials in recent years is that high-achievement 
students also opt; for career studies, and that these students also 
may elect to continue their formal education at senic^ institutions 
even after a career or supposedly "terminal program" is^ completed . 
REGISTRATION 

^ ^ Honors enrollments in community colleges are generally tallied 
by instructional departments, and those institutions with programs 
report a yearly mean enrollment of 45. As few as 10 and as many as 
300 students have participated in the yea-rly programs o? colleges 
reporting in the survey. 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The survey reveals that fiscal responsibility for honors pro- 
grams IS more often included in departmental budgets than irf a 
centralized all-college budget area. But even when included in 
departmental budgets, honors program support is quite minimal in 
regular budgeted costs to the institution. p^trely is more than 
$1,000 expended for instructional prpgramminq la:fe^led "honors" or 
any similar attributive. This relatively low amount should not be 

fderstood to be a lack of commitment to superior students. Perhaps 
a specific, "named" context it is, and this may also explain, 
in part, why institutions are quick to say that honors [)roqf'ims, 
as such, do not e:^ist for their students. The survey reveals thdt 
• public community colleges are more involved with honors t)roqramminq 
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than privately-supported ins titut^ionS , and this fact is also under- 
scored by a co9t factor. 
EVALUATION 

Some system of evaluation or appraisal exists in most institu- 
tions where formal programs are in operation. Advisory committees 
of faculty and students are often instrumen^tal in providing for * 
change with respect to' curricula, and this has sometimes resulted 
in revisions of^the administrative pattern of honors development 
in community colleges, 

SUMMARY * ' ' . ^ 

In all the findings of the survey it seems clear that although 
honors programs do not predominate in N^lrth Central Association 
Community Colleges, they certainly show promise, and are increasing 
in number. Once again, the efforts to maintain and extend compre- 
hensive educational activities provide a sound rationale for honors 
students, certainly as much of a rationale as for those programs 
designed to meet the needs of remedial education students at the 
other end of the broad community college spectrum. 
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